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UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 

CALENDAR  FOR  1973  SIX-WEEK  SUMMER  SESSION 
(For  Short-term  course  dates  see  Schedule  of  Classes) 


June  25  . Registration  in  Nobili  Hall,  Room  7 

June  26  . Classes  Begin 

July  2  . Late  Registration  Ends 

July  2  . Last  Day  to  Change  Program 

July  4  . Independence  Day  -  Academic  and  Administrative  Holiday 

August  3 . Summer  Session  Ends 


SPECIAL  EVENTS  FOR  SUMMER  ‘73  ... . 

NEW  FRONTIERS  IN  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

A  series  of  six  two-week  short  courses  in  relevant  topics  in  theology. 

& 

WORLD  AFFAIRS  INSTITUTE 

(  A  series  of  workshops  in  political  science  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Political 
Science  with  outstanding  guest  speakers. ) 
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ABOUT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 

The  University  of  Santa  Clara  is  an  institution  of  higher  learning  founded  by  the 
Jesuit  Fathers  in  1851.  The  University  is  governed  by  a  Board  of  T rustees  of  laymen  and 
Jesuits. 

Its  principal  objective  is  to  provide  superior  undergraduate  education  in  the  liberal 
arts,  in  the  sciences  and  in  the  professions  of  business  and  engineering  to  a  student 
body  of  limited  size  and  of  high  ability. 

It  also  offers  selected  graduate  programs  in  business,  engineering,  law  and 
humanities  and  sciences. 

The  Summer  Session  seeks  to  provide  a  diversity  of  educational  opportunities  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students  through  typical  lecture  classes  and  in¬ 
novative  workshops.  In  addition  to  the  class  schedule,  this  bulletin  contains  course 
descriptions  and  workshop  information.  If  you  desire  additional  information,  please 
contact:  Director  of  Continuing  Education,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa  Clara, 
California  95053. 


LOCATION  AND  RECREATION 

The  University  of  Santa  Clara  is  46  miles  from  San  Francisco  near  the  southern  tip 
of  the  Bay.  Railroad  and  bus  and  car  transportation  by  freeway  places  the  renowned 
cultural  and  entertainment  centers  of  San  Francisco,  Berkeley,  Oakland  and  Marin 
County  within  one  hour’s  travel.  In  the  opposite  direction  are  the  beaches  of  Santa  Cruz, 
and  less  than  two  hour’s  drive  from  the  campus  is  the  world-famed  Monterey  Peninsula 
and  Carmel. 

The  University  is  accessible  by  all  major  railroads,  by  major  airlines  via  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  and  Oakland  International  Airports,  and  by  United  Airlines,  Pacific  Southwest  Air¬ 
lines,  Air  West  and  Air  California  at  San  Jose  Municipal  Airport  -  about  three  miles  from 
the  campus. 

Summer  Session  students  and  faculty  have  the  opportunity  to  use  the  facilities  of 
the  Physical  Education  Department  of  the  University.  Organized  recreational  activities 
will  include  use  of  swimming  pools,  tennis  courts,  and  the  athletic  fields.  A  golf  driving 
net  is  available  and  instruction  in  various  sports  can  be  acquired  for  small  additional  fees. 
TV  recording  and  instant  replay  are  a  part  of  the  instructional  techniques  to  be  employed. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  INFORMATION  &  REGULATIONS 

The  University  of  Santa  Clara  Summer  Session  for  1973  offers  both  graduate  and 
undergraduate  courses  in  a  six-week  session  and  in  numerous  one  to  four-week  work¬ 
shops.  Well  balanced  programs  in  almost  every  academic  department  on  campus  will 
be  offered  including  special  NSF  institutes  which  are  available  for  those  who  can  qual¬ 
ify.  The  Graduate  School  of  Business  and  Graduate  Engineering  conduct  their  own  ses¬ 
sions  and  interested  Students  should  contact  their  respective  school. 

ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS: 

The  following  students  are  eligible  to  register: 

1 .  High  school  seniors  of  the  class  of  1 973  may  enroll  for  University  credit  in 
courses  numbered  1  -  99  and  in  Intermediate  Language  courses.  No  transcript 
or  letter  of  recommendation  is  required. 

2.  College  students  in  good  standing.  Units  received  here  are  transferable  for  full 
credit  to  any  school  in  the  country. 

3.  Graduate  students  currently  qualified  for  or  enrolled  in  the  University  of  Santa 
Clara  graduate  program,  or  other  like  programs  in  Education,  History,  and/or 
English  at  other  colleges  and  universities. 

Registration  in  the  summer  session  does  not  imply  acceptability  to  the  University  of 
Santa  Clara  regular  session  during  the  normal  school  year.  A  student  may  apply  to  the 
University  for  the  summer  session  without  the  use  of  a  transcript.  However,  to  be 
accepted  in  the  regular  school  sessions,  the  student  should  also  apply  to  the  Director 
of  Admissions  for  the  University.  Graduate  students  in  the  Humanities  College  who  wish 
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to  make  formal  applications  for  graduate  standing  must  apply  through  the  Graduate 
Admissions  Division  of  the  College  of  Humanities. 

ADVANCED  PLACEMENT:  For  High  School  Students 

Students  completing  the  11th  grade  by  June  1973  may  enroll  for  university  credit 
if  they  have  an  overall  B  average,  with  a  B+  average  in  the  subject  area  they  wish  to 
take.  Besides  a  transcript  of  grades  for  at  least  5  semesters,  students  who  have  just 
finished  the  11th  grade  must  send  a  letter  of  recommendation  from  their  principal  or 
counselor. 

REGISTRATION: 

Students  are  requested  to  mail  the  tearout  card  for  a  registration  form  and 
to  complete  their  registration  by  returning  the  completed  form  and  their  check  to: 
Division  of  Continuing  Education,  Summer  Session,  University  of  Santa  Clara,  Santa 
Clara,  California  95053.  Students  may  register  in  person  in  Room  7,  Nobili  Hall  on  Mon¬ 
day,  June  25,  1973  from  9:00  a.m.  until  12:00  noon.  Any  time  afternoon  on  Monday  the 
student  may  register  at  the  Division  Office,  Room  216,  Nobili  Hall,  from  8:00  a.m.  to 
5:00  p.m. 

For  those  registering  by  mail,  a  receipt  will  be  mailed  to  you  and  act  as  a  guarantee 
that  you  are  enrolled  in  the  courses  listed  on  the  receipt. 

NOTE: 

For  the  short  term  courses,  registration  may  be  completed  by  mail,  as  above,  or  at 
the  first  meeting  of  the  class.  Please  check  the  “Short  Session’’  schedule  for  the 
dates  of  the  various  courses. 

LATE  REGISTRATION: 

Late  registration  fee  of  $5.00  is  affixed  for  registration  for  the  six-week  term  after 
Monday,  July  2nd.  All  late  registrations  must  have  written  approval  from  the  course 
instructor.  Late  registration  dates  for  the  short  term  courses  are  at  the  discretion  of  the 
instructor  and  the  Summer  Session  office. 

UNIT  OF  CREDIT: 

Credit  for  courses  taken  in  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  six-week  summer  session 
is  reported  in  quarter  units.  Most  courses  are  for  five  quarter  units.  Graduate 
level  courses  are  normally  for  three  quarter  units,  but  one  should  check  the  statement 
in  the  schedule  to  see  if  a  different  number  of  credits  has  been  designated. 

FEES: 

There  is  a  $5.00  registration  fee,  non-refundable,  for  each  student  registering  for  the 
summer  session.  The  per  unit  fee  for  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses  is  affixed 
at  $40.00  per  unit:  ($200.00  per  five  unit  course). 

SCHOLASTIC  REGULATIONS: 

The  same  scholastic  disqualification  and  probation  regulations  that  apply  to  the 
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regular  session  and  as  specified  in  the  general  undergraduate  catalog  under  the  title 
“ACADEMIC  PROBATION,  SUSPENSION,  DISQUALIFICATION,  REINSTATEMENTS” 
apply  to  the  summer  session. 

Work  taken  during  a  summer  session  is  included  in  an  accumulative  record  of 
matriculated  students  and  is  considered  in  the  determination  of  probation  and  disqual¬ 
ification. 

AUDITING: 

Persons  eligible  to  register  in  the  summer  session  may  audit  courses  on  payment  of 
the  regular  tuition  fee,  but  students  enrolling  for  credit  are  given  priority  in  registration. 
Petitions  to  change  from  audit  to  credit  are  not  approved.  A  student  may  not  change 
from  credit  to  audit  after  the  last  day  for  dropping  courses. 

CHANGE  OF  PROGRAM: 

Changes  of  program  may  be  made  during  the  registration  by  mail  period  and  will  be 
subject  to  deadlines  as  stated  in  the  summer  calendar.  Changes  are  to  be  made  using 
the  change  card  provided  through  the  mail  registration  system.  It  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  usually  a  loss  of  tuition  if  the  change  results  in  a  reduced  number  of  units.  A 
student  who  drops  a  course  unofficially  will  receive  a  failing  mark. 

REFUNDS: 

Day  courses  (til  3:45  p.m.)  June  25  and  26,  100%  less  $5.00  service  charge;  June  27, 
75%;  June  28,  50%,  June  29,  25%.  After  June  29,  no  refund.  Refunds  become  effective 
only  after  being  (1 )  processed  in  writing,  and  (2)  approved  at  the  Summer  Session  office. 

HOUSING  INFORMATION 

Housing  for  summer  students  is  available  in  college  residence  halls,  and  for  married 
couples.  A  minimum  amount  of  motel  housing  is  available  at  Alameda  Hall  near  the 
campus.  All  residence  halls  are  within  walking  distances  of  the  campus  class¬ 
room  buildings. 

There  is  ample  parking  available  on  campus  for  those  who  wish  to  bring  their  own 
transportation.  Most  halls  have  swimming  facilities  as  well  as  recreation  rooms,  laundry 
facilities  with  coin-operated  washers  and  dryers,  telephone  service,  and  vending 
machines.  Both  single  and  double  occupancies  are  available. 

The  accommodations  for  standard  student  service  include  weekly  room  cleaning, 
clean  sheets  weekly  and  clean  towels  twice  weekly. 

Benson  Memorial  Student  Center  houses  the  student  cafeteria  where  weekly  meal 
tickets  are  available.  The  Center  also  has  a  coffee  shop  where  meals,  sandwiches, 
desserts,  etc.  are  available  for  nominal  prices.  Within  the  Center  is  the  University  Book 
Store,  Campus  Store,  Student  Services  offices,  and  Information  Booth.  Additionally,  a 
bowling  alley,  pool  tables  and  barber  shop  are  available  in  the  complex. 

For  those  who  desire  housing  information  please  write  to: 

Housing  Office 
Benson  Memorial  Center 
University  of  Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara,  CA  95053 
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NOTICE:  CLASSROOM  ASSIGNMENTS  WILL  BE  AVAILABLE  FROM  THE  DIVISION 
BY  APRIL  1,  1973. 


SCHOOL  OF  BUSINESS 

Charles  Dirksen,  Dean 


Department  of  Education 

Mario  Belotti,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


SI 3.001  Principles  of  Economics  I  (5) 

An  introduction  to  the  general  principles,  terminology,  and  methods  of  macro¬ 
economics. 

MTWThF  9:35-1 1:00  a.m.  Staff 

SI 3.002  Principles  of  Economics  II  (5) 

An  introduction  to  the  general  principles,  terminology,  and  methods  of  micro¬ 
economics. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a.m.  Staff 


S13.114  Micro-Economics  I  (5) 

The  formulation  and  explanation  of  the  theory  of  output,  cost,  and  product 
prices  and  of  the  theory  of  the  employment  of,  and  returns  to,  the  factors  of 
production. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a.m.  Demmert 


SI  3.1 15  Aggregate  Economics  Theory  (5) 

An  analysis  of  the  level  of  national  income  and  its  determinants. 

MTWThF  9:35-1 1 :00  a.m.  Long 


Department  of  Quanitative  Methods 

Z.  Vancura,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

S71.040  Principles  of  Statistics  (5) 

Basic  concepts  and  methods  of  statistics,  including  probability,  descriptive 
statistics,  significance  tests,  estimation,  sampling  and  correlation. 

MTTh  7:1 5-9:30  p.m.  Pohl 

S71.100  Quantitative  Methods  I  (5) 

The  objective  of  the  course  is  to  introduce  the  student  to  basic  concepts  in 
quantitative  analysis.  The  methods  studied  are  applied  to  a  variety  of  business 
problems.  Interactive  computing  is  used  as  a  tool  to  test  the  comprehension  of 
concepts'  and  to  facilitate  application. 

MWTh  6:30-8:30  p.m.  Vancura 


Department  of  Marketing 

Ronald  Stucky,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


S72.179  Small  Business  Entrepreneurship  (3)* 

Evaluating  and  beginning  a  new  business  venture  including  acquisition  of 
existing  enterprises. 

MW  6:30-9:00  p.m.  Stucky 

*  Santa  Clara  students  will  take  a  2  unit  special  studies  program  to  attain  5  units. 
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COLLEGE  OF  HUMANITIES 

J.  H.Gray,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Dean 


Department  of  Education 

Kenneth  Blaker,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

SI 4.1 78  Education  &  Utopian  Literature  (3) 

An  investigation  of  the  influences  of  Utopian,  Anti-Utopian,  and  Speculative 
Literature  on  modern  education.  Such  literature  will  be  studied  as  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  prevailing  educational  philosophies  and  extrapolation  of  what 
education  could  or  might  become.  Typical  authors  to  be  considered:  Plato, 
More,  Bacon,  Huxley,  Skinner,  Leonard,  Castaneda,  Glasser,  Maslow,  Wells, 
Rogers,  Yzablonsky,  May,  Fromm,  Morris,  Bellamy. 

TTh  9:30-1 2:00  noon  Meyer 


SI 4.200  Psychology  of  Interpersonal  Communications  (3) 

A  basic  course  in  inter-personal  communication  theory  and  process  with 
laboratory  skill  training  in  effective  listening  and  sending,  group  discussion 
techniques,  problem  solving  and  conflict  resolution.  Enrollment  limited. 

TTh  1 :00-3:30  p.m.  Yarbroff 

S14.202  Remedial  Reading  II  (4) 

Laboratory  experience  and  experimentation  in  the  remediation  of  reading 
difficulties.  201  or  permission  of  instructor  is  prerequisite. 

TTh  9:30-1 2:00  noon  Marks 


S14.210  Curriculum  and  Instruction  in  Spanish  (3) 

Analysis  of  Spanish  program  in  secondary  curricula;  teaching  materials,  meth¬ 
ods,  including  audio-visual  aids,  tests,  and  evaluation.  Application  of  com¬ 
munication  and  technical  devices  for  selection  and  evaluation  of  instructional 
materials. 

TTh  7:30-10:00  p.m.  delaGuardia 

S14.213  Culture,  Conflict  and  the  Individual  (3) 

A  team-taught  course  in  which  a  philosopher  and  a  psychologist  examine  from 
their  respective  disciplines  select  concerns  and  values  common  to  members 
of  the  helping  professions. 

TTh  1 :00-3:30  p.m.  Fulton  and  McDonald 

S14.216  Psychology  of  Individual  Behavior  (3) 

Survey  of  the  various  ways  of  viewing  human  behavior  with  concentration  on 
the  relationship  between  personality  theory,  personality  disorders,  and 
therapeutic  practices.  Current  concepts  in  clinical,  educational,  and  mental 
health  programs  will  be  studied. 

MW  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Yarbroff 


SI 4.21 7  Social  Learning  Theory  (3) 

Critical  examination  and  evaluation  of  learning  theories  in  educational  and 
counseling  psychology.  Applications  of  these  learning  theories  to  behavioral 
control  and  analyses  in  the  classroom  and  home. 

MW  1:00-3:30  p.m.  Blaker 


S14.219  Group  Psychology  (3) 

An  intensive  laboratory  training  course  in  small  group  dynamics.  Techniques 
of  small  group  leadership  are  supplemented  by  experience  in  group  participa¬ 
tion.  Enrollment  limited.  ED  200  is  recommended  as  a  prerequisite.  This 
course  assumes  competence  in  the  basic  skills  taught  in  200. 

TTh  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Blaker 
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S14.270  Basic  Issues  in  Education  (3) 

The  theory  and  practice  of  thinking  critically  about  issues  in  present  day  educa¬ 
tion.  Select  issues  in  teaching  and  counseling  are  analyzed  which  reflect 
underlying  value  changes  within  the  school. 

MW  7:00-10:00  McDonald 


SI 4.288  Research  in  Reading  (3) 

Designed  to  provide  an  exploration  into  the  major  contributions  to  the  field  of 
Reading.  Emphasis  will  be  placed  upon  an  analysis  of  current  reading  practices 
and  trends,  and  techniques  for  conducting  reading  research. 

MW  9:30-12:00  noon  Symons 


SI 4.300  Occupational  Information  and  Placement  (3) 

Theories  of  vocational  and  career  development.  Educational  and  occupational 
structures  and  trends.  Techniques  of  assisting  the  client  in  effective  use  of 
educational  and  occupational  information  in  decision-making. 

MW  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Smith 


SI 4.307  Measurement  for  Guidance  (3) 

Theory  and  practice  of  standardized  testing  procedures;  the  applications  and 
limitations  of  standardized  tests;  techniques  of  administering  group  tests.  221 
or  its  equivalent  is  recommended  prior  to  enrollment. 

MW  9:30-12  noon  Fulton 


S14.313  Psychology  of  Family  &  Youth  (3) 

The  discovery  and  treatment  of  emotionally  and  socially  maladjusted  children. 
A  study  of  the  home,  the  school,  and  the  community  in  relation  to  children’s 
mental  health.  Opportunity  will  be  provided  for  observing  family  counseling 
techniques  which  apply  the  principles  based  upon  ideas  contributed  by  Alfred 
Adler  and  Rudolph  Dreikurs. 

MW  9:30-12:00  noon  Smith 

SI 4.326  Teaching  Writing  in  the  Secondary  Schools  (3) 

A  consideration  of  the  issues,  tendencies,  and  techniques  involved  in 
the  teaching  of  composition  in  the  secondary  school.  Why  writing  is  a  useful 
craft  and  how  it  can  be  learned  inductively  and  deductively  in  respect  to  envi¬ 
ronment,  audience,  and  subject  matter.  The  importance  of  first  drafts,  editing, 
revising,  and  evaluating.  The  analysis  of  representative  student  themes  as  well 
as  peer  editing  and  evaluation  of  written  work  by  members  of  the  class. 

MW  1 :00-3:00  p.m.  Meyer 

S24.355  The  Law,  Youth,  and  Education  (3) 

Survey  of  basic  legal  principles  that  affect  decisions  about  education  and 
youth.  Presentation  and  description  of  illustrative  cases. 

TTh  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Anawalt 


S14.331  Counseling  Practicum  (1-4) 

For  those  who  wish  to  broaden  their  experience  base  from  school  settings  to 
related  community  services  such  as  Juvenile  Probation,  Mental  Health,  etc. 
NOTE:  Admissions  and  assignments  by  arrangement  with  instructor  only. 

TBA  TBA  Smith 


Department  of  English 

George  Sullwold,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

SI 5.1 01  Introduction  to  Linguistics  (5) 

A  survey  of  the  many  interesting  aspects  and  influences  of  modern  linguistics. 
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S15.102 


S15.148 


S15.149 


S15.172 


S15.174 


S15.199 


S15.252 


SI  5.260 


The  course  will  consider  phonology,  morphology,  syntax,  and  semantics.  There 
will  be  substantial  discussion  of  the  application  of  linguistics  to  teaching  lan¬ 
guage  and  literature. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a. m.  Subbiondo 

Transformational  Grammar  (5) 

Primarily  devoted  to  an  examination  of  a  theory  of  language  which  attempts 
to  explain  linguistic  performance  through  an  understanding  of  the  deep  struc¬ 
ture  of  language,  the  course  will  consider  language  acquisition,  semantics, 
language  universals,  and  applied  transformational  grammar.  The  fact  that  so 
many  school  districts,  state  and  national,  have  emphasized  transformational 
grammar  makes  the  course  especially  pertinent  to  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers 

MTWThF  11:00-1 2:30  p.m.  Subbiondo 


Ladies  of  Literature 

Selected  stories  and  novels  by  women  writers  from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
to  the  present.  A  study  of  the  feminine  sensibility  in  fiction. 

MTWThF  9;35-  11:00  a.m.  Holsinger 


Ethnic  Studies  in  American  Literature 

A  study  of  fictional  works  to  show  the  contribution  of  many  ethnic  groups  to 
the  body  of  American  literature.  Black,  Brown,  Indian,  Greek,  Italian,  and  other 
contributions  will  be  examined. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a. m.  Holsinger 


Non-Fiction  Writing 

A  course  in  writing  articles  and  essays.  Since  much  of  the  work  involves  rewrit¬ 
ing,  students  who  submit  manuscripts  before  the  course  begins  will  profit  most. 
Students  who  do  not  submit  manuscripts  at  the  beginning  of  the  course  will 
be  given  regular  assignments. 

TBA  TBA  Degnan 

Advanced  Composition 

A  course  designed  primarily  for  those  students  who  plan  to  obtain  a  teaching 
credential.  Practice  in  writing,  editing,  and  evaluating. 

MTWThF  9:35-11:00  a.m.  Duggan 


Directed  Reading 

Undergraduates  wishing  to  take  S15.252  or  S15.260  should  enroll  in  S15.199 
after  securing  permission  from  the  instructor. 

TBA  TBA  Staff 

Seminar  in  Chaucer 

Undergraduates  wishing  to  take  SI 5.252  or  SI 5.260  should  enroll  in  SI  5.1 99 
after  securing  permission  from  the  instructor. 

MTh  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Long 


Seminar  in  Modern  Literature 

Fiction  in  the  symbolic-allegorical  mode.  Undergraduates  wishing  to  take 
SI 5.252  or  S15.260  should  enroll  in  S15.199  after  securing  permission  from 
the  instructor. 

MTh  3:00-6:00  p.m.  Duggan 
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Ethnic  Studies 

Cy  Edwards,  Director 

SI 6.034/1 34  Third  World  Film  Media  Workshop  (3) 

A  study  of  film  media  as  an  expression  of  Third  World  consciousness.  Weekly 
meetings  will  focus  on  screening,  discussion,  and  commentary  of  the  film  as  a 
vehicle  of  artistic  communication  and  education.  All  students  are  required  to 
attend  all  film  screenings  and  to  present  two  critical  papers.  Guest  speakers 
active  in  the  medium  will  be  present  at  various  times  to  give  an  added  dimen¬ 
sion  to  the  discussion  of  particular  films. 

W  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Hruska-Cortes 

SI 6.1 98  Directed  Studies  (Ethnic  Studies)  (2) 

Class  designed  to  give  students  opportunity  to  follow  an  independent  course 
of  readings  and  study  guided  by  the  teacher.  Time  may  be  arranged  to  fit  the 
particular  need  of  the  student. 

TBA  TBA  Hruska-Cortes 


Department  of  History 

Timothy  O’Keefe,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


S24.025  Europe,  1919-Present  (5) 

The  post-war  settlement  and  the  challenge  of  fascism.  The  Russian  revolutions. 
The  second  world  conflict,  the  cold  war,  and  the  retreat  of  European  empires. 
MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a. m.  Mocsy 

S24.041  History  of  Science  and  Technology  (5)* 

The  evolution  of  science  and  technology  from  ancient  to  modern  times.  Meth¬ 
ods  of  scientific  inquiry;  scientific  revolutions;  function  of  science  and  technol¬ 
ogy  in  society  and  their  impact  upon  man  and  civilizations.  The  basic  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  Humanities  and  Sciences  by 
demonstrating  the  underlying  conceptual  unity  of  the  scientific  and  non- 
scientific  intellectual  experiences. 

MTWThF  1 1 :1 0-1 2:35  p.m.  Mocsy 

S24. 083/1 83  Social  Movements  in  Twentieth  Century  America  (5) 

Popular  movements  for  change,  and  against  it.  An  investigation  of 

the  response  of  the  American  people  to  the  problems  of  modern  industrial 
society.  Labor,  women’s  rights,  black  activism,  anti-radicalism,  Ku  Klux  Klan, 
peace  movement,  and  others. 

MTWThF  9:35-11:00  a.m.  Gelber 


S24.137  History  of  USSR  (5) 

The  evolution  of  the  modern  Soviet  state  from  the  Bolshevik  revolution  to  the 
deposition  of  Khrushchev.  Emphasis  on  the  causes  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution, 
the  emergence  of  the  USSR  as  a  world  power,  and  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
MTWThF  1 1 : 1 0-1 2:35  p.m.  Gurney 

S24.142  The  Age  of  Totalitarian  States  (5) 

Selected  topics  in  20th  century  European  history  emphasizing  Fascist  and 
Communist  relations  with  the  democratic  nations. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a.m.  Mocsy 

S24.155  Africa  (5) 

Africa  after  1850.  This  course  is  designed  to  offer  a  basic  and  intensive  histor¬ 
ical  survey  of  African  cultures,  institutions,  social  and  political  forces. 

MTWThF  11:10-12:35  p.m.  Skinner 
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S24.199 

Individual  Study 

By  arrangement. 

(5) 

S24.210 

Graduate  Seminar 

By  arrangement. 

(5) 

S24.298 

Directed  Research 

By  arrangement. 

(5) 

S24.300 

Thesis 

By  arrangement. 

(5) 

*  This  course  fulfils  science  requirement  for  humanity  majors. 


Department  of  Languages 

Victor  Vari,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


French 

SI 7.1 80  Intensive  Training  in  Advanced  Spoken  French  (Native  born  instructor)  (5) 

Conducted  in  French,  this  course  will  be  an  uninterrupted  exercise  in  aural 
comprehension  and  expression.  It  is  designed  for  the  student  of  French  who 
has  already  mastered  solid  fundamentals  in  reading  and  writing  and  desires 
to  speak  the  language  with  fluency  and  elegance.  Various  topics  of  everyday 
French  and  French  Civilization  will  be  discussed,  pronunciation  and  diction 
being  emphasized  at  all  times.  This  course  is  especially  recommended  for 
high  school  teachers  of  French. 

MTh  9:00-12:00  Flobson 


Spanish 

S23.001  Elementary  Spanish  I  ...... 

Development  of  skills  in  understanding,  speaking,  reading  and  writing  modern 
Spanish,  in  that  order.  Additional  work  in  language  laboratory  required. 

MWF  7:00-9:00  p.m.  de  la  Guardia 

S23.021  Intermediate  Spanish  I  ^) 

Review  of  fundamentals  of  spoken  and  written  Spanish.  Progressive  readings 
reflecting  Hispanic  culture  and  values.  Progressive  exercises  in  conversation 
and  composition.  Prerequisite:  2  or  equivalent. 

MWF  5:00-7:00  p.m.  de  la  Guardia 

S23.115  20th  Century  Mexican  Literature  in  Translation  (5) 

Reading,  analysis  and  discussion  in  English  of  outstanding  works  by  modern 
and  contemporary  Mexican  writers.  Emphasis  on  the  novel.  Special  considera¬ 
tion  will  be  given  to  correlating  literature  with  the  total  cultural  and  historical 
background.  Of  interest  to  those  wishing  to  develop  their  appreciation  of  the 
contributions  of  Mexico  to  world  literature. 

NOTE:  Courses  in  literature  in  translation  cannot  be  used  as  credit  toward  a 
Spanish  major  or  minor  at  Santa  Clara. 

MTh  7:00-10:00  p.m.  Rematore 


S23.190  Directed  Readings  in  Spanish  (5).  By  arrangement. 

Individually  designed  programs  of  advanced  readings.  Written  permission  of 
the  instructor  required  in  advance  of  registration. 

TBA  TBA  Rematore 
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S23.195  Directed  Readings  in  Latin  American  Literature  in  Translation  (5) 

By  arrangement. 

Individually  designed  programs  of  readings.  Written  permission  of  the  instruc¬ 
tor  required  in  advance  of  registration. 

TBA  TBA  Rematore 

S23.230  Seminar  in  Latin  American  Literature  (5) 

Reading,  analysis  and  discussion  of  the  works  of  leading  Latin  American 
writers,  with  emphasis  on  contemporary  novelists  of  South  America.  Conduc¬ 
ted  entirely  in  Spanish.  Class  meeting  days  may  be  adjusted  after  registration, 
according  to  preferences  of  seminar  participants. 

MTWThF  9:35-1 1 :00  a. m.  Rematore 


S23.280  Directed  Research  (1-5) 

Directed  research  in  a  specialized  field  of  advanced  study.  Written  permission 
of  the  instructor  required  in  advance  of  registration. 

TBA  TBA  Rematore 


Department  of  Philosophy 

Timothy  P.  Fallon,  S.J.,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 


S29.003  Logic  (5) 

Introduction  to  logic.  Discussion  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  arguments,  and 
introduction  to  the  criteria  for  their  evaluation.  Exploration  of  some 
philosophical  problems  of  logic. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a.m.  Burgess 


S29.004  Introduction  to  Philosophy  (5) 

Introduction  to  the  principal  areas  and  fundamental  concepts  of  philosophical 
inquiry.  The  distinctive  value  of  philosophy  as  a  means  of  self-understanding. 
Readings  from  classical  and  contemporary  sources. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a.m.  Kerr 


S29.136 


Philosophy  of  Law 

The  sources  and  purposes  of  positive 
and  its  relation  to  ethics  and  society. 

MTWThF  9:35-11:00  a.m. 


(5) 

law,  its  foundations  and  derivations, 
Parent 


S29. 179.1  Contemporary  Problems:  Philosophy  as  Therapy  (5) 

The  philosophical  nature  of  psychotherapy  and  the  therapeutic  aspect  of 
classical  and  contemporary  philosophical  thought. 

MTWThF  9:35-1 1:00  a.m.  Kerr 


S29.179.2  Contemporary  Problems:  Anarchism  and  Utopianism  (5) 

Investigation  and  critical  discussion  of  the  philosophical  views  of  man,  society, 
and  the  state  which  underlie  these  two  polar  responses  to  social  and  political 
injustice.  Readings  from  classical  and  contemporary  anarchists,  Utopians,  and 
philosophers. 

MTWThF  1 1 : 1 0-1 2:35  p.m.  Burgess 
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Department  of  Religious  Studies 

Joseph  Grassi,  Chairman 

S37.166  Theology  in  Contemporary  Literature  (5) 

Lectures  and  discussion  and  some  modern  fiction  dealing  with  religious  prob¬ 
lems  and  theological  themes,  and  their  background  in  a  sampling  of  19th 
century  fiction. 

MTWThF  9:35-1 1:00  a.m.  Guilhamet 


See  classes  listed  under  Short  Courses  for  additional  listings.  Santa  Clara 
students  needing  5  units  credit  may  apply  to  the  instructor  for  additional 
assigned  reading  units. 


COLLEGE  OF  SCIENCE 

John  B.  Drahmann,  Ph.D.,  Dean 

Department  of  Psychology 

Roland  Lowe,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

S  32.1 00  Statistics  (* * * * 5) 

Statistical  theory,  methods,  and  principles  underlying  psychological  exper¬ 
imentation  and  measurement.  Indices  of  location  and  variability,  sampling 
theory  and  statistical  inference.  Correlation  theory. 

MTWThF  9:35-1 1 :00  a.m.  Goesling 

S32.135  Developmental  (Child)  Psychology  (3-5) 

Basic  concepts  of  human  behavior  from  conception  to  death,  with  emphasis 
upon  child  development.  Stress  will  be  placed  on  physical,  social,  emotional 
and  intellectual  development.  For  those  students  interested  in  receiving  credit 
for  5  units,  individualized  directed  study  will  be  provided. 

MTWThF  8:00-9:25  a.m.  Schroth 

S32.1 95  The  Psychology  of  Violence  and  Altruism  (3) 

Few  topics  have  generated  more  intense  argument  and  discussion  in  recent 
years  than  the  subject  of  the  basic  nature  of  man.  Is  he  basically  aggressive 
by  nature,  prone  to  violence,  or  in  reality  altruistic,  predisposed  toward  helping 
his  fellow  man?  The  course  will  examine  the  latest  scientific  theories  and  find¬ 
ings  relating  to  the  actual  expression  and  origin  of  aggressive  and  altruistic 
behavior  in  children  and  adults. 

Members  of  the  class  will  not  only  study  the  latest  scientific  evidence  but  will 
also  be  given  the  opportunity  to  observe  aggressive  and  altristic  behavior 
outside  of  the  classroom.  For  those  students  interested  in  receiving  credit 
for  5  units,  individualized  directed  study  will  be  provided. 

MTWThF  1 1:10-12:35  p.m.  Schroth 


Department  of  Sociology 

Witold  Krassowski,  Ph.D.,  Chairman 

S  34.055  Statistics  (5) 

See  Psychology  100. 
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SUMMER  SESSION  SPECIALS 
Workshops,  Seminars,  Short  Courses 


EDUCATION 


S 1 4.649  Counseling  for  College  (4)  Fee  $  1 25.00 

1.  To  familiarize  high  school  counselors  with  the  problems  and  procedures 
of  assisting  students  with  educational  planning,  particularly  in  reference 
to  college  planning. 

2.  To  acquaint  the  institute’s  participants  with  recent  research  and  informa¬ 
tion  about  college  environments,  student  adjustment  problems  and  finan¬ 
cial  aid. 

3.  To  explore  the  processes  for  communicating  relevant  information  to  high 
school  students  and  their  parents  within  a  decision-making  frame  of 
reference. 

Lectures  will  be  complemented  with  visits  to  campuses  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  Area  and  discussions  with  their  admissions  and  financial  aids  officers. 

July  9-July  20  MTWThF  9:00-4:00  p.m.  Blaker 

SI  4.651  Marriage  and  Family  Interaction  (3) 

This  institute  will  emphasize  the  nature  of  family  interactions.  A  specific  goal 
will  be  to  present  a  framework  for  school  personnel,  be  they  teachers,  coun¬ 
selors,  or  administrators,  for  viewing  certain  aspects  of  children’s  school 
behavior  as  reflecting  specific  styles  of  family  interactions.  The  institute  will 
then  focus  on  the  possible  courses  of  action  available,  if  intervention  or 
change  is  indicated,  through  contact  with:  (a)  the  child  alone,  (b)  the  parents 
alone,  (c)  the  parents  and  child  together,  (dj  the  whole  family  together.  The 
role  of  the  family  in  mental  health  and  mental  illness  will  be  presented.  The 
techniques  of  instruction  shall  include:  (a)  video  tape,  (b)  simulated  families 
constituted  by  institute  members,  (c)  movies,  (d)  family  interview,  (e)  lectures. 
Whenever  possible,  demonstration  techniques  will  be  used.  An  interview  of  a 
family,  for  example,  will  be  done  in  order  to  demonstrate  both  theory  and 
technique  presented  in  lecture  sessions. 

June  25-June  29  MTWThF  9:00-4:00  p.m.  Lowe 


HISTORY 

S24. 198.07  The  Decline  of  Magic:  Salem  Witchcraft 

An  interdisciplinary  examination  into  the  Salem  witchcraft  experience.  The 
European  and  Colonial  American  background  in  the  village  of  Salem--the 
victims,  the  witnesses  and  the  accused-will  be  the  focus  of  this  workshop. 
June18-July6  MTWTh  7:00-9:30  p.m.  Merwin 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 

All  courses  will  have  invited  guest  lecturers. 

S31.105  Culture  and  Politics  (3)* 

An  examination  of  the  mutual  relations  of  cultural  forms  and  politics. 
Representative  examples  from  art,  technique,  media  and,  especially,  literature 
and  life-style  are  studied  to  determine  their  implications  for  the  political  sys¬ 
tem  and  social  order. 

July  23-August  4  Daily  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Kronick 
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S31.141  Political  Leadership  (3)* 

The  study  of  political  leadership  in  terms  of  personality,  role,  organization, 
task,  values  and  setting.  Explanations  of  motivation  and  behavior  in  political 
leadership  are  sought  in  heredity,  environment,  elite  analysis,  belief  systems, 
statecraft,  personality,  theory,  charismatic  effects,  psychobiography  and  med¬ 
ical  histories. 

July  9-July  20  Daily  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Kronick 

S31.169  Political  Power  and  Social  Stratification  (3)* 

The  sources,  distribution  and  interrelations  of  economic,  political  and  social 
power  in  the  United  States.  The  main  questions  dealt  with  are:  “Who  owns  the 
country?”  ‘‘Who  runs  the  country?”  “Who  gets  what,  when  and  how?”. 

June  25-July  6  Daily  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Kronick 

*  Students  needing  a  5  unit  course  may  select  2  units  of  additional  directed  studies. 


POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
WORLD  AFFAIRS  INSTITUTE 

An  institute  created  to  form  a  sounding  board  for  a 
multi-subject  lecture  series  of  outstanding  topics. 

Bruce  Hamlett,  Ph.D.,  Director 

S31.187  Violence  and  Politics  (3) 

An  interdisciplinary  institute  that  will  consider  the  sociological,  psychological, 
political  and  economic  sources  of  violence  in  human  behavior.  Among  the 
topics  to  be  considered  in  this  workshop  are:  (1)  Black  militancy  and  the 
politics  of  confrontation,  (2)  student  activism  and  violence  in  the  university 
community,  (3)  The  anti-war  protest  in  the  United  States,  (4)  police  activities 
as  a  method  of  controlling  violence  and  as  a  source  of  violence,  (5)  the  diplo¬ 
macy  of  violence  in  international  politics,  (6)  the  Marxist-Leninist  theory  of 
revolution  and  violence,  (7)  passive  resistence  as  a  form  of  violent  behavior, 
and  (8)  the  sociological,  psychological  and  moral  basis  of  violent  behavior. 
Specialists  of  different  aspects  of  this  topic  will  deliver  lectures  and  direct 

seminars.  ^  rr 

June  25-July  6  MTWThF  9:00-1 2:00  noon  Staff 


S31.196 


Contemporary  Problems  in  World  Politics  (3) 

A  special  team-taught  workshop  that  will  examine,  in  detail,  selected  prob¬ 
lems  in  current  American  foreign  relations  and  international  politics.  The 
faculty  for  the  workshop  will  include  diplomats  from  both  the  United  States 
government  and  from  governments  of  other  countries,  as  well  as  scholars  in 
the  field  of  international  studies.  Among  the  topics  to  be  considered  are:  (1) 
the  Soviet-American  strategic  arms  race,  (2)  the  developing  East-West  detente 
in  Europe,  (3)  the  future  of  National  Liberation  Movements  and  Chinese  for¬ 
eign  policy,  (4)  the  possibilities  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Arab-lsraeli 
conflict,  (5)  the  future  role  of  the  United  Nations  in  resolving  political  conflict, 
and  (6)  the  future  American  role  in  world  politics.  These  topics  will  be 
considered  through  a  series  of  lectures  and  seminars  by  the  diplomats  and 


the  scholars. 

July  9-July  20 


MTWThF 


9:00-1 2:00  noon 


Staff 
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S31-127  Seminar  in  International  Politics:  Soviet-American  Realtions  (3) 

This  seminar  will  involve  a  comparative  study  of  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States.  Will  consider  the  basic  principles,  assump¬ 
tions,  objectives  and  ideology  of  the  international  behavior  of  the  two  coun¬ 
tries.  Particular  emphasis  will  be  given  to  the  foreign  relations  since  1945, 
with  an  analysis  of  how  and  why  the  cold  war  began,  how  and  why  the  cold 
war  now  seems  to  be  ending,  and  what  the  future  directions  are  for  “peaceful 
coexistence”  between  the  two  superpowers. 

July  9-July  20  MTWThF  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Staff 


Mini-workshops  (One  unit  each) 

Each  of  the  workshops  will  involve  an  intensive  study  of  a  specified  topic,  with 
specialists  on  different  aspects  of  the  topic  delivering  lectures  and  directing  seminars. 
Each  workshop  will  be  a  one  day  affair,  meeting  from  9:00  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m.,  with  a  break 
for  lunch. 

S31.0.1  The  Origins  of  the  Cold  War  (1) 

A  consideration  of  why  the  cold  war  between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  started  after  World  War  II,  as  well  as  a  discussion  on  where  the  respon¬ 
sibility  should  be  placed  with  respect  to  Soviet  and  American  actions. 

July  23  Monday  9:00-4:30  p.m. 

S31.0.2  Contemporary  Political  Ideologies  (1) 

July  24  Tuesday  9:00-4:30  p.m. 

S31 .0.3  The  Current  Political  Elite  in  World  Politics  (1 ) 

A  comparative  study  of  attitudes  and  belief  systems  of  the  major  governmental 
leaders  in  the  world  today. 

July  25  Wednesday  9:00-4:30  p.m. 

S31 .0.4  Problems  of  Third  World  Countries  (1 ) 

A  consideration  of  the  problems  of  economic  and  political  development  in 
the  countries  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America. 

July  26  Thursday  9:00-4:30  p.m. 

S31.0.5  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  (1) 

An  examination  of  the  various  problems  involved  in  negotiating  arms  control 
and/or  disarmament  agreements.  Problems  of  nuclear  proliferation,  the  strat¬ 
egic  arms  race  and  SALT  will  receive  particular  attention. 

July  27  Friday  9:00-4:30  p.m. 

S31.0.6  International  Monetary  and  Finance  Problems  (1) 

A  consideration  of  the  several  contemporary  problems  in  international 
economics. 

July  30  Monday  9:00-4:30  p.m. 


PSYCHOLOGY 

S32.175  Systems  of  Psychotherapy  (3) 

Systems  of  psychotherapy  will  cover  the  major  orientations  in  counseling  and 
therapy.  Such  schools  as  psychoanalysis,  transactional  analysis,  client-cen¬ 
tered  therapy,  hypnotherapy,  behavior  modification,  etc.  will  be  discussed. 
Case  histories  and  demonstrations  of  various  techniques  will  be  utilized. 
Emphasis  will  be  on  the  practical  and  applied  aspects  of  therapy. 

July  9-July  20  MTWThF  9:00-1 2:00  noon  Sue 
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RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

The  Department  of  Religious  Studies  announces 
a  religious  happening  in  Summer  Session  73. 

NEW  FRONTIERS  IN  RELIGIOUS  STUDIES 

A  series  of  6  mini-courses  for  those  interested 
in  the  teaching  of  Religious  Studies. 

J.  A.  Grassi,  Director 


S37.167  Violence  and  American  Values  (3) 

June  18-June  29  MTWThF  9:00-1 2:00  noon  Bianchi 

S37.159  Man/Woman  Liberation  and  Spiritual  Values  (3) 

June  18- June  29  MTWThF  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Bianchi 

S37.060/159  The  Future  of  Christian  Ethics  (3) 

July2-July13  MTWThF  9:00-1 2:00  noon  Eberhard 

S37. 061/1 61  The  Religious,  Political  and  Social  Challenge  of  the  Third  World  (3) 

July  2-July  13  MTWThF  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Maryknoll  Overseas 

Specialists 

S37.010/110  Religious  Symbol  and  Myth  (3) 

July  16-July  27  MTWThF  9:00-1 2:00  noon  Manchester 

S37.01 1/1 1 1  Storytelling:  Religious  Experience  Through  Myth,  Sacraments,  (3) 

Story  and  Folklore 

July  26-27  MTWThF  1 :00-4:00  p.m.  Wilhelm 


For  further  information  ask  for  special  bulletin  describing  this  series  of  courses. 


SUMMER  SESSION  -  1973  -  FACULTY 


HOWARD  C.  ANAWALT  (1967) 

Associate  Professor  of  Law 

A.B.,  1960,  Stanford  UNIVERSITY:  J.D.,  1964,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


EUGENE  C.  BIANCHI 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Religion 

Associate  Professor  of  Religion  at  Emory  University 

M.A.,  1955,  Gonzaga  University;  S.T.L.  College  St.  Albert,  Louvain  Belgium  1962; 
Ph.D.,  1966,  Colombia  University. 


KENNETH  E.  BLAKER  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education;  Chairman,  Department  of  Education 
B.A.,  1958,  M.Ed.,  1960,  University  of  Arizona;  Ph.D.,  1965,  Southern  Illinois 

University. 
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JOSEPH  C.  BURGESS  (1969) 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B  A.,  1964,  University  of  Akron;  M.A.,  1967,  State  University  of  New  York,  Buffalo 


AGUSTIN  A.  DE  LA  GUARDIA  (1964) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.S.C.,  1963,  University  of  Santa  Clara;  M.Ed.,  1964,  M.A.,  1966,  Ph.D.,  1970, 
Stanford  University. 


JAMES  P.  DEGNAN  (1963) 

Professor  of  English 

B  A.,  1954,  Memphis  State  University;  M.A.,  1956,  University  of  Notre  Dame. 


HENRY  G.  DEMMERT  (1968) 

Lecturer  in  Economics  and  Business  Administration 
B.A.,  1965,  University  of  Santa  Clara. 


JOHN  B.  DRAHMANN  (1954) 

Professor  of  Physics;  Dean,  College  of  Sciences 

B.S.,  1943,  St.  John’s  University  (Minnesota);  Ph.D.,  1952,  St.  Louis  University. 


FRANCIS  X.  DUGGAN  (1962) 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1948,  University  of  Notre  Dame;  M.A.,  1950,  Ph.D.,  1960,  University  of 
Pennsylvania. 


KENNETH  D.  EBERHARD  (1971) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

B  A.,  1960,  Conception  College;  M.A.,  1965,  University  of  San  Francisco;  Th.D., 
1970,  Graduate  Theological  Union,  Berkeley. 


JAMES  A.  FULTON  (1969) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

B.S.,  1962,  M  S.,  1965,  Ph.D.,  1969,  Southern  Illinois  University. 


STEVEN  M.  GELBER  (1969) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.S.,  1965,  Cornell  University;  M.S.,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1972,  University  of  Wisconsin. 
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WENDELL  J.  GOESLING  (1969) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  1965,  Fresno  State  College;  Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  Tennessee. 


JAMES  N.  GUILHAMET,  S.J. 

Visiting  Instructor  of  Classics  and  Philosophy 
B.A.,  1951 ,  University  of  California 
M.A.,  1954,  M.A.,  Santa  Clara  1966. 


RAMSDELL  GURNEY  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1956,  Williams  College;  M.A.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1968,  State  University  of  NEW  York, 
Buffalo. 


BRUCE  D.  HAMLETT  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Political  Science 

B.A.,  1964,  Miami  University;  Ph.D.,  1971,  Claremont  Graduate  School. 


HELENE  J.  HOBSON  (1964) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

A.B.,  1926,  Academy  of  Paris;  1929,  Licence  en  Droit-Montpelier. 


ROSEMARY  B.  HOLSINGER  (1972) 

Lecturer  in  Ethnic  Studies  and  English 

A.B.,  Education,  1941,  San  Jose  State  College;  A.M.,  Education,  1944  and  1954, 
Stanford  University. 


ELIAS  HRUSKA-CORTES 

Acting  Assistant  Professor 

PHD  Candidate,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


WILLIAM  O.  KERR,  JR.  (1967) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  1959,  St.  Bonaventure  University;  M.A.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1969,  State  University  of 
New  York,  Buffalo. 


WITOLD  KRASSOWSKI  (1957) 

Professor  of  Sociology;  Director,  Division  of  Social  Sciences;  Chairman,  Department 
of  Sociology 

B.Sc.,  1952,  M.S.,  1954,  Purdue  University;  Ph.D.,  1963,  University  of  California, 

Los  Angeles. 
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BERNARD  L.  KRONICK  (1956) 

Professor  of  Political  Science;  Acting  Chairman,  Department  of  Political  Science 
A.B.,  1937,  Ph.D.,  1953,  University  of  California,  Berkeley. 


ELEANOR  R.  LONG  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  1957,  Portland  State  University;  M.A.,  1958,  University  of  Portland;  Ph.D.,  1968, 
University  of  California,  Los  Angeles. 


GEBHARD  J.  LONG  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Economics 

B.A.,  1963,  Portland  State  University;  Ph.D.,  1967,  University  of  Oregon. 


ROLAND  C.  LOWE  (1968) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology;  Chairman,  Department  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  1957,  University  of  Massachusetts;  M.A.,  1960,  Ph.D.,  1962,  Clark  University. 


PETER  B.  MANCHESTER  (1966) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Religious  Studies 

A.B.,  1964,  University  of  Santa  Clara;  Ph.D.,  1972,  Graduate  Theological  Union, 
Berkeley. 


MARGARET  MARKS,  Lecturer 
M.A.,  University  of  Illinois 


GERALD  E.  MCDONALD  (1962) 

Professor  of  Education 

A.B.,  1947,  Boston  College;  Ed.D.,  1955,  Stanford  University. 


MILES  MERWIN  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  1963,  Rutgers— The  State  University;  M.A.,  1965,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley;  Ph.D.,  1971 ,  University  of  North  Carolina. 


ROBERT  H.  MEYER  (1966) 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  1960,  M.A.,  1962,  Sacramento  State  College;  Ph.D.,  1966,  University  of 
California,  Davis. 
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ISTVAN  I.  MOCSY(1970) 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  History 
B.A.,  1962,  M.A.,  1964,  University  of  Arizona. 


WILLIAM  A.  PARENT  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Philosophy 

B.A.,  1966,  Bowdoin  College;  M.A.,  1968,  Ph.D.,  1970,  Brown  University. 


NORVAL  F.  POHL  (1971) 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  Business  Administration 
B.A.,  1965,  M.B.A.,  1969,  Fresno  State  College. 


ANDREW  I.  REMATORE  (1965) 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

B.A.,  1950,  M.A.,  1952,  University  of  Colorado;  Ph.D.,  1968,  Stanford  University. 


MARVIN  L.  SCHROTH  (1966) 

Associate  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.A.,  1959,  University  of  Redlands;  M.S.,  1961,  Washington  State  University;  Ph.D., 
1965,  Texas  Christian  University. 


DAVID  SKINNER  (1970) 

Assistant  Professor  of  History 

A.B.,  1957,  Whittier  College;  M.A.,  1964,  Ph.D.,  1971,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley. 


MARY  ANN  SMITH  (1972) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Oregon  at  Eugene. 


RONALD  L.  STUCKY  (1966) 

Professor  of  Business  Administration;  Chairman,  Department  of  Marketing 
B.S.A.,  Purdue  University;  M.B.A.,  Harvard  University;  Ph.D.,  Purdue  University. 


JOSEPH  L.  SUBBIONDO  (1969) 

Acting  Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  1962,  St.  John’s  University;  M.A.,  1965,  University  of  Southern  California. 
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DERALD  W.  SUE  (1972) 

Assistant  Professor  of  Psychology 

B.S.,  1965,  Oregon  State  University;  M.S.,  1967,  Ph.D.,  1969,  University  of  Oregon. 


WALTER  J.  SYMONS,  Lecturer 
Assistant  Superintendent,  Alum  Rock  School  District 
EDD,  University  of  California,  Berkeley 


ZBYNEK  L.  VANCURA  (1962) 

Associate  Professor  of  Business  Administration;  Chairman,  Department  of 
Quantitative  Methods 

A.B.,  Netherlands  School  of  Economics;  Drs.  (Econ.) 


VICTOR  B.  VARI  (1946) 

Professor  of  Modern  Languages;  Chairman,  Department  of  Modern  Languages 
A.B.,  1942,  San  Francisco  State  College;  A.M.,  1952,  Stanford  University;  PH  .  D., 
1 961 ,  University  of  Madrid. 


ROBERT  B.  WILHELM 

Visiting  Lecturer  of  Religion  and  the  Arts 

Director  of  Brandywine  Centre  for  Celebration  &  The  Arts  at  University  of  Cambridge, 
England 

M.A.,  Religious  Education,  Catholic  University  of  America;  M.A.  Liturgical  Studies, 
Cambridge  University,  England;  ThD.  Religion  and  the  Arts,  Graduate  Theological 
Union  in  Berkeley. 


WILLIAM  W.  YABROFF  (1968) 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

B.A.,  1950,  San  Jose  State  College;  B.D.,  1953,  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  Berkeley; 
M.A.,  1961,  Ph.D.,  1963,  Stanford  University. 
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EXISTING  BUILDINGS 

1  Sanfilippo  Residence  Hall 

2  Campisi  Residence  Hall 

3  Graham  Residence  Center 

A.  Strub  Hall 

B.  Swig  Hall 

C.  O'Neill  Hall 

D.  Hancock  Hall 

4  Campus  Tennis  Courts 

5  Michel  Orradre  Library 

6  Sullivan  Engineering  Center 

7  Bannan  Classroom  Building 

8  Athletic  Field  House 

9  Buck  Shaw  Stadium 

10  Benson  Memorial  Center 

11  Benjamin  Swig  Residence  Hall 

12  Dunne  Residence  Hall 

13  John  Kennedy  Mall 

14  McLaughlin  Residence  Hall 

15  Walsh  Residence  Hall 

16  Ricard  Memorial  Observatory 

17  Donohoe  Infirmary 


18  Kenna  Hall  -  School  of  Business 

19  Bergin  Hall  -  School  of  Law 

20  Heafey  Law  Library 

21  Publications  Center 

22  St.  Joseph’s  Hall  -  Jesuit  Residence 

23  Varsi  Hall 

24  Restrooms 

25  Adobe  Lodge  -  Faculty  Club 

26  Service  Building 

27  Nobili  Hall 

28  Mission  Santa  Clara 

29  Walsh  Administration  Building 

30  De  Saisset  Art  Gallery  &  Museum 

31  O’Connor  Hall 

32  Daly  Science  Center 

33  Alumni  Science  Hall 

34  Seifert  Gymnasium 

Proposed  Buildings 

35  Mayer  Theatre 

36  Cowell  Student  Health  Center 

37  Student  Activities  Center 
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CAMPBELL  AVE 


STAMP 


TO: 

DIVISION  OF  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 
SANTA  CLARA,  CALIF.  95053 


SUMMER  SESSION  1973 


SEND - APPLICATION  BLANKS 

SEND - HOUSING  FORMS 

NAME  _ _ 

ADDRESS  _ 

CITY _ STATE  _  ZIP 


SUMMER  SESSION  1973 
UNIVERSITY  OF  SANTA  CLARA 
SANTA  CLARA,  CALIF.  95053 


